LACMA CONSERVATION CENTER 


Where art meets science 
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The lacma 
Cons e rvat i o n 
Center 


LACMA is proud to have a conservation department broad enough to preserve 
the collection , engage in scientific dialogue , and promote education in its field. 
—Andrea I . Rich, President and Director, lacma 


Where Art Meets Science 



Examination and discussion of art with the museum’s 
curators is an integral part of the conservators’ |ob. 

I lere, lacma staff examine the painting Portrait of 
Mathilde 1 .mternuns and Her Two Children, 
c. i ft 31-3^* hy Cornelius de Vos, using infrared 
reflectography to search for underdrawing beneath 
the paint. Objects Conservator John Hirx and 
Paintings Conservator Virginia Rasmussen focus the 
infrared video camera on the little girl’s face. In the 
foreground, Patrice Marandcl, Curator of European 
Painting and Sculpture, speaks with Assistant 
Conservator l ima O’Donoghue at the video monitor. 


All works of an represented in this brochure 
belong to the collection of the Los Angeles County 
Museum of Art. 


Art and science arc sometimes seen as opposites, bur they 
come together in the Conservation Center at the Los Angeles 
County Museum of Art. In on-site laboratories, teams of specialists 
examine and treat works of art, using sophisticated technology and 
bringing to each patient their years of clinical training and experi¬ 
enced hands and eyes. Although the public sees the results of the 
conservators’ work every day, in every gallery, these pages present a 
more in-depth view of some of their projects. 

lacma’s Conservation Center was established in 1967, two 
years after the museum opened. It was the first conservation 
department on the West Coast, a testament to the commitment of 
the museum’s director and board of trustees to preserving, protect¬ 
ing, studying, and interpreting the collection. From these pioneering 
beginnings, the center has grown to encompass six areas of conser¬ 
vation expertise: paintings, textiles, paper, objects, research, and 
most recently, laser research. Its staff of more than twenty-five 
includes conservators, scientists, technicians, fellows, interns, 
photographers, and administrators. 

These highly trained professionals collaborate closely with 
other museum departments to care for both the permanent collec¬ 
tion and works on loan from other institutions. Their diverse 
responsibilities include documenting condition, diagnosing prob¬ 
lems, and recommending repairs; monitoring the museum environ¬ 
ment to ensure that appropriate temperature, humidity, and light 
levels are maintained; and establishing procedures for safe storage 
and transport. Conservation projects also supplement and augment 
art-historical research. Beyond the daily challenges of preserving 
and studying the museum’s encyclopedic collection, the center is 
committed to developing and testing innovative conservation tools 
and methods. 

The combination of practical and theoretical conservation 
expertise makes the center particularly valuable as a training facility. 
Students at all levels have worked with the conservators and scien¬ 
tists over the last thirty years; fellowships and other training oppor¬ 
tunities are listed elsewhere in this brochure. The center is grateful 
to the Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for its 19X1 endowment of 
conservation fellowships and to the James Irvine Foundation for 
establishing the Camilla Chandler Frost Summer Internships. 







Above, LEFr to right: 

A large Ellsworth Kelly lithograph arrives at ihe 
museum in a delivery truck. 

The lithograph is transported to an upstairs gallery. 

A I.acma courier (left foreground) supervises 
transport of exhibition crates in I lallc, in the 
former East Germany. 

A conservation courier (lower right corner) looks 
on as an art shipment is loaded into an airplane 
cargo hold. 



Right and i ar right: 

Associate Objects Conservator Maureen Russell 
demonstrates handling and labeling techniques to 
LACMA registrars. Photograph by Yosi R.-Pozeilov. 

Conservation Technician Jean Neeman changes 
the recording paper in a hygrothermograph. These 
delicate instruments record the environment in the 
museum’s galleries and storage areas. 


Additionally, we owe profound thanks to the National Center 
for Preservation Technology and Training (ncpit) a branch of the 
National Park Service, u.s. Department of the Interior, for the 
cooperative agreement that funds the establishment of our laser 
conservation research program. We particularly appreciate the 
vision of Dr. Mark Gilberg and Dr. Mary Striegel of the ncpit in 
selecting lac.ma for this honor. The Samuel H. Kress Foundation, 
the Getty Grant Program, the l.ampadia Foundation, Shinji 
Shumeikai, and The Ahmanson Foundation have all been generous 
in their support. We are also pleased to acknowledge donations by 
individuals such as Rosa Liebman and Mr. Noriyoshi Horiuchi for 
their ongoing support of special research projects and equipment. 
Finally, we are deeply grateful to Dr. Andrea Rich, lacma’s presi¬ 
dent and director, for her continuing support and encouragement 
of the Conservation Center. 
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Chief 
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1 • Introduction 







Laser 

Conservation 

Research 


The Conservation Center provides the cornerstone for our study of art in idl 
categories: paintings , objects , works on paper , and textiles. Technical studies and 
treatments are essential to our understanding the condition , age , and authenticity 
of works of art in our permanent collection and special exhibitions . 

—Nancy Thomas, Deputy Director of Curatorial Affairs and Curator of Ancient Ari 



Lady's Embroidered hutch , France. 1595. silk, seed pearls, 
silver, and silver j;ilt thread embroidery, 11: 6% m. (17.1 cmi, }»iF t 
of Claudia Mirkin. Ni.91.16s 


The gray-black embroidery on this pouch is made of 
tarnished metal thread, which once gleamed brilliant¬ 
ly, Applying metal polish would destroy the silk. 

1 acma researchers plan to explore laser cleaning as 
a solution. 


LACMA IS THE FIRST MUSEUM IN THE COUNTRY to 

establish a program for studying the use of lasers in conservation, 
a promising new technology with possibilities and long-term effects 
that are still largely unexplored. 

The laser research program, a semiautonomous arm of the 
Conservation Center, is funded by the National Park Service’s 
National Center for Preservation Technology and Training (ncptt), 
the Samuel H. Kress Foundation, and other corporate donors. The 
program functions as a national educational resource, where stu¬ 
dents and conservators from across the country can work with 
lacma staff to investigate the benefits, hazards, and potential 
applications of laser cleaning. 

Lasers, invented in the 1960s, were first used in conservation in 
the 1970s by Southern California scientist John Asmus. He used 
the technology initially to remove pollution deposits from stone. 
Lasers offered several distinct advantages from the start. Many tra¬ 
ditional treatments remove not only dirt but also the soft yellow 
patina that develops on old stone, bleaching it unnaturally white. 
With a laser, conservators can adjust the wavelength or power to 
burn away specific layers of dirt but not the patina. The beam can 
also be focused on small areas, and the rate and depth of dirt 
removal precisely controlled. 



Meg Abraham, Principal Investigator for l aser 
Conservation Research, uses a laser beam to clean a 
sample marble object. 








Gilded plaster medallion (study piece) 

Before using lasers on actual works of art, conserva¬ 
tion researchers do exhaustive tests. Here the laser 
beam is aimed at a medallion created for experi¬ 
ments in the Conservation Center. 



Ivory piano key wim pikmani ni makki k 
One of lac mas richest collections is of Japanese 
netsuke, delicate figures in ivory like the one shown 
on the right. Some come into the collection with ink 
markings, identification numbers from previous own¬ 
ers. Ivory is weakened by water, so traditional clean¬ 
ing methods are often not appropriate. 

The lower third of the piano key above was 
cleaned with a laser. The streaked areas in the middle 
were treated with a solvent. The white dots at the 
top show what happens when the laser is applied for 
too long, important information for researchers. 

Badger Priest. Japan, nml-iyth century, antler, i' > \ i \ 
i V% in. i s -4 \ < x t-4 cm I, Raymond and Frances Bushell 
Collection, acm 998.149.*36 


Over the past decade, as their cost and size have decreased, 
lasers have been used to clean parts of the cathedrals of Notre 
Dame and Amiens in France, among other monuments. Researchers 
are now beginning to investigate their effects on more delicate 
media such as daguerreotypes, oil paintings, textiles, books, stained 
glass, and metal. In addition to harmful pollutants, lasers can 
remove old restorations, overpaint, and graffiti. They may also 
provide solutions to a number of currently intractable conservation 
problems and eventually revolutionize the field. 

Before lasers replace or even supplement time-proven cleaning 
methods, however, a great deal of research must be done. The long¬ 
term effects of exposure to lasers arc not well known. Stone cleaned 
more than a decade ago in Europe is being monitored for unfore¬ 
seen harm, but the consequences over time have been studied less in 
the United States, lacma’s researchers hope to fill this void, as well 
as to investigate effects on media such as ivory, silver, and copper. 

The Conservation Center is proud to house this unique facility. 
The research and education opportunities it provides will benefit 
not only the museums collection but also the cultural resources of 
the entire nation. 
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Paintings 

Conservation 



For a curator , to work without the constant assistance of the Conservation Center 
is unthinkable. Technical analysis helps us to understand the artist's creative 
process and establish the quality of the work. While the curator looks at the work 
in the light of cultural or global history , the conservator studies its personal history. 
Both visions complement one another. The dialogue between the two gives rise to 
decisions that , in turn , play a role in the public's enjoyment of the collection. 

—J. Patrick Marandel, Curator ok European Painting and Sculpture 


Pi thus i HRistus, The Netherlands, c. 1410-^2/7;, Portrait of 
a Man. c. 14*0, oil and tempera on panel, i8‘/« x 1 }’/> in. (47.6 
x $5.2 cm), Mr. and Mrs. Allan C. Raich Collection, M.44.2^ 


The Conservation Center’s paintings section 
cares for Western paintings created from the Renaissance to the 
present, made primarily of oil, tempera, or a modern synthetic 
resin on canvas or panel. The goal of paintings conservation at 
lac.ma is to present each work to the audience as the artist origi¬ 
nally intended. In many cases, conservators need only protect the 
art from damage and change by monitoring the environment in 
galleries, in storage, and during travel to exhibitions. Other paint- 



Bf fore treatment 

The varnish is discolored and dirty and no 
longer saturates the colors, making them 
look dull and flat. 


Ultraviolet light photograph 
The varnish fluoresces, while old restora¬ 
tions appear dark. 


X-radiograph 

In an X-radiograph, dense materials show up 
as light. Less dense areas appear dark. This 
one exposes the wood grain and the cradle 
(a wooden grid added to the back for extra 
support), the artist s application of paints, 
and old damages (dark spots in circle). 







The paintings illustrated here are old 
masters; however, contemporary paint¬ 
ings, made with nonrraditional tech¬ 
niques and materials, pose their own set 
of problems. Twentieth-century and 
contemporary artists often paint on 
unprimed canvas and do nor varnish the 
finished work. These paintings are diffi¬ 
cult to clean because, without varnish 
to protect the support and paint, the 
dirt sinks in. Conservators continue to 
research strategies for treating these 
works. The best tactic is prevention, 
which requires care in handling, hang¬ 
ing. and storing the paintings. 


ings require significant treatment: removing varnishes or old 
restorations that have become discolored, securing flaking paint, 
and inpainting losses to make them less disturbing to the eye. 

Restoration can only be successful, however, if the conservator 
has a deep understanding of the artist and his work. Character¬ 
izing a painting’s materials and techniques and diagnosing its con¬ 
dition require various analytical techniques, several of which are 
illustrated here. Art-historical research, discussions with curators 
or scholars, and looking at other works by the artist help conser¬ 
vators to attain a visual understanding in their quest to uncover a 
paintings original colors, tonality, and balance. Some restorations, 
such as the fifteenth-century altarpiece illustrated here, prove very 
complex and require a great deal of study. 



Infrared light photograph 
Flemish painters customarily made a draw 
ing on the ground—the prepared surface of 
the panel. Infrared light exposes the deli¬ 
cate cross-hatching marks of the artist’s 
underdrawing. 


After cleaning 

This photograph is a document of the 
condition of the picture after the old var¬ 
nish layers have been removed. Paint losses 
are visible. 


After restoration 

Losses were filled with gesso and restored 
or inpainted, and a new layer of varnish 
was applied. 
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Mister of the Ficsolc Fpiphany, Italy, i sth century. Christ tut 
the ( roif tnth Shunts M jrk. John the lUf’tist. Vincent Ferrer, 
Jtui the Messed Antoninus, c. 1490, tempera on panel, 71'/* x 
■*9‘* in. 1184.9 x 202.6 cm I, gift ol The Ahmanson Foundation, 
M.91.242 

This painting, thought to have been destroyed during 
World War 11, was rediscovered a few years ago. 
Questions abounded about its condition and even 
identification, and i acma conservators set out to 
answer them before the museum purchased the 
painting. After years of neglect, the image was diffi¬ 
cult to see because of discolored varnish and dirt, 
'tissue patches held lifting paint in place. But by per¬ 
forming a cleaning test (circled) and technical exami¬ 
nation, conservators found that the painting was 
well preserved beneath the surface grime and discol¬ 
ored layers of varnish. 


After treatment 

Careful cleaning recovered an intact, authentic fif¬ 
teenth-century altar painting. Its frame is a modern 
copy, commissioned by lacma, of a late-fifteenth- 
ccntury frame. 



Jfan-Antoim Watteau. France, 1684-1-21. The Terfect 
Accord, c. i-iy, oil on panel. 14x11 in. <15.5 x 28 uni, gift of 
The Ahmanson Foundation, At 1999.18.1 

Textures on the surface of this exquisite painting sug¬ 
gested that there might be another design underneath 
the one we see. 


X-RADIOGKAPII 

This photograph reveals that the artist made numer¬ 
ous changes before coming to the final composition. 

I le initially painted an image of Pierrot (a stock 
comic character from French pantomime, whom he 
included in other paintings), then covered it with the 
walking couple. The head of the seated woman was 
repositioned several times. 

An earlier layer of paint—an ornamental, 
heraldic design—is also visible beneath Watteau’s 
work. Scholars speculate that the panel (which has a 
slight bow) may have once been part of a coach door 
painted with this design. 
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Textiles 
Conservation 


Collaborating with my conservation colleagues in the research , interpretation , anil 
presentation of the collection is one of the most rewarding aspects of my job. 

— Dai i Carolyn Gluckman, Curator of Costume and Tixriu s 



Kl I OKI TREATMENT 


Library Armchair. United States, c. 18-3, ebony, various inlays, 
and silk upholstery (reproduction), 38% x i6Vi x 35 in. (98.4 x 
67.9 x 88.9 cm). Art Museum Council Fund. M.X6.6 

This nineteenth-century chair no longer had its origi¬ 
nal upholstery, and its marquetry (decorative inlay) 
was loose. 


The texti 1 i s sec i ion was established in 1967 under the 
direction of Mrs. Pat Reeves, one of the founders of modern textile 
conservation in the United States. Today, a staff of two cares for 
lacma’s holdings of more than 60,000 costumes and textiles. I his 
extensive collection includes costumes, or clothing of aesthetic or 
historical value, worn by men, women, and children from the sev¬ 
enth century to the present, as well as flat textiles ranging from 
archeological fragments to Renaissance velvets to tapestries and quilts. 



Right and far right: 

Conservators worked with eacma’s curator of deco¬ 
rative arts to select reproduction fabric and trim. 

1 fere. Senior Textiles Conservator Catherine C. 
McLean hand-stitches the new upholstery. 

Associate Objects Conservator Don Menveg secures 
loose marquetry by injecting a water-soluble adhe¬ 
sive with a syringe. 




















ArJjInl (Airpft, Iran, Sj Livid Dynasty, 153^-40. silk and wool, 
it' < It. x i t' . It. f~.i x 4m), gitt of J. I’.uil Getty, 53.50.1 

The Ardabil Carpel is one of the finest Islamic car¬ 
pets in the world; one of its few rivals is its mate 
(they were made as a pair), now at the Victoria and 
Albert Museum in London. More than a century 
ago, long before LACMA acquired this carpet, its bor¬ 
ders were removed. The edges were skillfully rewo¬ 
ven, but the new silk foundation warps and wefts 
were weaker than the originals. Also, although wool 
and silk are normally a bit acidic, the carpet was 
unusually so, possibly because of detergent residues; 
the acidity further weakened the yarns. Throughout 
its long life, the carpet has had several owners and 
has traveled great distances for exhibitions. Kach 
time it was unrolled, small tears developed along 
the edges. 



Above; 

Carpet conservation requires space, sophisticated 
equipment, and specialized knowledge. In 1999 
I-Acma sent the Ardabil Carpet to the I listoric Royal 
Palaces Textile Conservation Studios in London, 
England. I.ACMA conservators joined the staff there to 
develop a cleaning protocol for rinsing soluble acids 
out of the carpet. The washing and rinsing were done 
on an enormous wash table, zo by 30 feet. In the 
foreground, a conservator takes a sample of the wash 
solution for pi I testing. 



Before i reai mi n i, overai i 



Above; 

After the carpet dried, it was moved to a workroom, 
where the residue of adhesives applied in earlier 
restorations was removed from the back. A cleaned 
area is highlighted above. 


Right: 

Tear in the outer border, before and after 
Fabric was sewn to the back of the carpet to facilitate 
safe handling. Tears were stitched to the support fab¬ 
ric. (The red thread indicating the location of the 
mend was later clipped.) The entire conservation 
process took almost a year. 







Before treatment 

Womans Mantua, Stomacher, and I'cttnaat. Ital\. 1695-1700, 
precious metal thread embroidery on silk satin, CB: 56 in. 

(141.2 cml. Costume Council Fund, M.88.39A-C. 

This gown came to lacma in a style dating to the 
mid-nineteenth century. But because valuable cloth¬ 
ing was often passed down through generations and 
altered, conservators thought that it might be older 
than it looked. Preliminary examination suggested 
that it had once been a niantua, a type of gown 
worn in the seventeenth century. Only a dozen are 
known to exist. Conservators, collaborating with 
curators, had the unusual opportunity to return the 
gown to its original form. 



During treatment 

Non-original stitching was removed, leaving the 
gown in sixty pieces. The left sleeve is shown here. 

10 • Textiles 


Costumes are the focus of more than hall ol the treatments 
performed by textile conservators, who play an active role in 
selecting pieces for exhibitions and preparing and dressing man¬ 
nequins. Another strength of the department is the relatively new 
field of upholstery preservation and reproduction. Conservators 
also work with scientists to develop technical analyses to identify 
fibers, dyes, and structure, providing clues about how a textile was 
made and how to repair or preserve it. 

Treating textiles is a particularly delicate and time-consuming 
art. To avoid causing permanent damage, whenever possible, con¬ 
servators choose treatments that can be reversed. Cleaning is irre¬ 
versible, because after a textile has been washed, it can never be 
returned to its previous state. It may shrink, bleed, or come apart 
in the cleaning solution, so extensive testing must be done before 
cleaning is deemed appropriate. 

For mending, adhesives are used only after other options have 
been considered. The ideal repair method is stitching by hand, 
using thread so fine that the mend seems invisible. This work 
demands exceptional sewing skills, patience, keen eyes, and 
steady hands. 



1991 EXHIBITION 
Bv doing historical research, and 
matching weaving Haws and embroi¬ 
der) patterns, conservators recon¬ 
structed the original niantua. 



199K EXHIBITION 

Continuing research led to refinements 
in construction and dating. 













Because many forms of Japanese art — lacquer, textiles , ivory ttetsuke, woodblock 
prints , and paintings on paper and silk—are particularly sensitive to light , proper 
conservation is vital. The Department of Japanese Art works closely with the con¬ 
servators to ensure the longevity of these fragile and beautiful objects. 

—Robert T. Singer, Curator of Japanese Art 



ItO Shinsui, Jap.»n, 1898-1972, Snowstorm, 191 i, colored 
woodblock prim. '/« X 16% m. 1 *9.1 x 42.* cm). {*ift of Mr. 
jnd Mrs. Fdix Juda, 

To 1rc.1t paper properly, conservators must have an 
extensive understanding of how it was made. For 
example, these two early-twentieth-centurv prints 
require different care. The Ukiyo-c print above is 
printed on a long-fibercd, handmade Japanese paper 
made from the inner bark of mulberry trees. Long- 
fibered papers are remarkably thin and strong, but 
the surfaces pill and abrade easily. The German 
Expressionist work on the right is printed on a 
machine-made. Western paper made from shorter* 
fibered pressed wood pulp. This paper is thicker than 
the Japanese paper yet neither as strong nor as chem¬ 
ically stable. 


Paper conservators care for the 5 o,ooo works of art 
on paper in lacma’s collection. These include prints, drawings, 
watercolors, pastels, and photographs, as well as Indian miniature 
paintings, Tibetan Thankas, and Japanese, Chinese, and Korean 
scrolls and screens. Although these items vary greatly, they are all 
light sensitive and fragile. This fragility, combined with the size of 
the collection, makes paper conservation one of the center’s busiest 
sections: Roughly 2,200 works are examined or treated each year. 

One of the paper conservators’ responsibilities is preparing art 
for safe display. Before work is exhibited, they examine it to identi¬ 
fy any damages in need of stabilization. Tears, flaking paint, and 



Ernst L. Kikuim r. Germany, 1880-1918, Poster n( \ma 
Hard , 19-1. color woodcut, 21'A x t 6 ‘. in. <59.1 x 42.1 cml. 
The Robert (»orc Kifkind (.enter tor German Expressionist 
Studies, xt.82.288.12" 
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I\nr of HaddhisaUva and Tongfin, Korea. iXth century, ink and 
color on silk, i iad Acquisition, tr.izi 14.2 


This painting came to the museum rolled up and very 
brittle. Slow humidification was required to unroll it 
so that no additional damage would occur. 



Detail showing m aking media 
AND DAMAGE 



I III FAINTING, PARTIALLY UNROLLED, IN 
THE HUMIDITY CHAMBER 


pressure-sensitive tapes arc commonly observed problems that can 
lead to further, more significant damage unless they are mended, 
consolidated, or removed. But before undertaking any treatment, 
the conservators must have a thorough understanding of how the 
work was made and what materials it contains. Repairs should 
not alter a work’s appearance or change over time, and ideally 
they should be reversible. For example, to mend tears, conserva¬ 
tors often use special Japanese paper adhered with cooked wheat- 
starch paste, which holds well, doesn't yellow, and is easy 
to remove. 

Besides performing treatments, paper conservators also carry 
out tasks geared to prevent damage. They mount works in 


Right: 

Annetti Messacir, France, b. 1943. My trophies. 19K-. 
acrylic, charcoal, and pastel on gelatin-silver prints, framed in 
wood. Si v. x 6- in. U06.1 x i-’o.z cm), purchased with funds 
provided by the Ralph M. Parsons Fund, Clyde and Karen 
Beswick. Mr. and Mrs. Barry Smooke. Linda and Jerry Janger, 
Ronnie and Vidal Sassoon, Sharlecn Cooper Cohen, David and 
Susan (iersh. and Bonnie Wilke, At: 199.5.96.1.1 

Before Messager s work goes on display, conservation 
staff Chail Norton, Margot Healey, and Terry 
Schaeffer gather data on the color and density of its 
various media with a spectrodensitometer. Data will 
be collected again to determine whether any changes 
associated with display have occurred. 
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Befokf. treatment 

This valuable drawing suffered water damage. 



During treatment 

Senior Paper Conservator Victoria Blyth-Hill 
removes stains using the vacuum suction table, which 
pulls the cleaning solvent through the paper before 
it spreads. 


Spectrodensitometry 

Controlling light exposure is essential for the 
preservation of art on paper. The energy in visi¬ 
ble light and ultraviolet radiation, over time, 
can break down cellulose in paper and fade 
some media. There is no way to reverse fading 
once it has occurred. Thus, an important aspect 
of a paper conservator’s job is to monitor light 
intensity and ultraviolet levels during display, 
and to extend the life of sensitive objects by lim¬ 
iting their exposure to light. The spectrodensito- 
meter precisely measures color and density shifts 
of media in prints, drawings, and photographs. 
This sensitive tool can alert conservators and 
curators to changes before they become evident 
to the human eye. 



Am K TREATMENT 

Edward Rusc.ua, United States, b. n#*7. I A, 1970, gunpowder 
and pastel on paper. 11' x 29 in. 129.2 x cmi. gift of the 
Contemporary Art i ouncil. M.72.7.3, • Edward Ruscha 


archival materials free of acids and other corrosives, regularly sur¬ 
vey the collection for signs of fading or discoloration, and estab¬ 
lish guidelines for objects going on display and loan. 

As time allows, the department conducts a wide variety of 
research projects, investigating topics from the long-term results of 
treatments to the effectiveness of new materials. For example, 
lacma conservators developed a technique for framing and storing 
sensitive prints called the Passepartout. The framing materials cre¬ 
ate a “micro-environment” around the work of art, a buffer from 
abrupt changes in climate. 



I'M 1* R. Aw nut. United States. 1889-196;. Self-Portrait, 1946. 
gelatin silver-bromide print, 14".. x 12 .. in. if .9 x ;i ciW. 

Hie Audrey and Sydney Irmas Collection, m 1992.197.5 


Photographs arc complex works on paper that are 
extremely challenging to repair il damaged. 
Therefore, i.acma conservators place extra emphasis 
on preventing damage by carefully monitoring hous¬ 
ing, display, and storage conditions. 


I’jper 
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O BJ ECTS 
Conservation 


/ always lore looking at works of art with the conservators; they bring a different 
point of view to hear front that of the curators , and I learn so much from hearing 

their thoughts and seeing the works through their eyes. / think of the conservators I 

as the “magicians " of the museum , whose knowledge and expertise add so much 

to the public's experience of our collections. J 

—Carol S. Fuel, Curator oi Modern and Contemporary Art 



Before treatment 



During treatment 



Sakc.im Johnson. United States. iXKK-tyf*-, Chester, 1950, 
painted terra-cotta, 1i'. x 4'.- \ 4% in. I29.2 x 11.4 x 12.1 cm), 
gilt of Mrs. William |. Robertson m mentors of her father Adolph 
IjOCNVI, At I V9“.“ I. I 


These dramatic pictures show an example of direct 
intervention. Chester, a portrait bust by a progressive 
northern California African-American artist, was bro¬ 
ken in Italy during World War 11. In 1997. the frag¬ 
ments were given to 1 .ACMA, where a conservator 
reassembled them, filled in losses along the break edges 
and other small holes, sculpted the fills into shape, and 
painted them. 


O b j e c: 1 s co s s i rvators at lacma are responsible for 
three-dimensional art. This broad category includes works from 
many cultures, ancient to modern, made of diverse materials such 
as hone, ceramic, ivory, glass, metal, stone, plastic, lacquer, and 
wood. Each object presents unique challenges and demands 
a range of conservation efforts, from careful analysis to 
dramatic intervention. 

The first step in preserving an object is to examine it thoroughly 
and document its condition. Conservators work in the lab using 
stcreobinocular microscopes to study surface phenomena and X- 
radiography to examine the structure of objects. Other instru¬ 
ments are used to analyze alloys, coatings, and corrosion products, 
and to distinguish original from later paint layers. This informa¬ 
tion helps conservators and curators determine a work of art's 
immediate and long-term needs. They decide whether treatment is 
required and how to prevent damage during exhibition, travel, 
and storage. 
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Tabletop model 

Alexander Caldir, United States, 1898-19-6, Hello Girls, 
1964. stainless steel, aluminum, paint, SV. x 15 x *3 ft. (z.? x 
4.6 x - m). Art Museum Council Lund, M.65.10, * iooo Estate 
of Alexander ( aldcr/Artists Rights Society (ars). New York 

LACMA commissioned ('alder to design this outdoor 
wind- and water-driven mobile. It was constructed 
based on the tabletop model above, and in the full- 
scale version (above right), the weight of the paddles 
created unexpected problems. Wind and water also 
had deleterious effects (Southern California's famous 
Santa Ana winds wreaked havoc one year) and the 
sculpture was moved several times as the museum 
grew. Parts of it have been reengineered to improve 
its ability to withstand the elements. The fountain 
component of the basin in which the sculpture is dis¬ 
played has also been extensively redesigned to 
improve the quality of the water and extend the life 
of the sculpture. The piece is regularly cleaned to 
remove mineral deposits, and the paddles are period¬ 
ically repainted. 


Detail 


Hi:kmr Brothers, Untied States, 1865-1905. Pier Alirmr, 
iM-’i--3. woods, gilt, cbonuted, anti painted, 14.3 x to.- x 
10.^ ft. 14.4 x x ml. purchased with funds provided by 
the Decorative Arts Council in honor of Patricia 1 ester and 
t m mas 15th anniversary, M.91.54A-E 

The partial cleaning of a face on the mirror’s rim 
reveals the original gilding layer beneath. 




Hi 
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Direct intervention is chosen primarily to resolve drastic struc¬ 
tural and aesthetic problems. Complex engineering can play a large 
role in presenting an object's aesthetic and structural integrity. A 
treatment as simple as removing a deteriorated coating can have 
dramatic results. But because cleaning is an irreversible process, 
and may even destroy original materials, conservators often elect 
simply to dust an object's surface. Nonintervention—no treatment 
at all—is often the most appropriate choice. 




























(ikhm \ni> (ikiini, United States* Hall Armchair 

from the Robert R. Blacker House. Pasadena, iyo-. Mahogany, 
ebony, oak. and leather (replaced). } $'/, \ 14 V. x ii Vi in. 1X4.X 
x 61.6 x S4-9 cm), pi ft ol F.llcn and Max Pa levs kv, xi.8y. 1 5 1.4 

From the outside, this chair looks ingeniously and 
neatly assembled. But X-radiographs (above right) 
reveal that joints were roughly gouged, and that the 
ebony insets hide screws and nails that hold the 
wooden components together. 



Even if an object is in good condition, ir must be protected 
from environmental hazards, and a large part of the conservator’s 
job is indirect or preventive intervention. Many objects are sensi¬ 
tive to pollutants and humidity. Ancient archeological metals 
corrode in the presence of certain gases. Each time the museum 
prepares a gallery for an exhibition, conservators test the construc¬ 
tion materials and fabrics for volatile organic acids. In the display 
cases, they install dessicants and pollution scavengers (paper treated 
with agents that trap corrosive chemicals). 

Because Los Angeles is in a seismic zone, conservators must 
address the potential for earthquake damage for every work on 
permanent display and in temporary exhibitions. Some pieces are 
easily held in place with small brackets. Many large sculptures, 
however, require extensive engineering to mitigate damage that 
could occur in a seismic event. 



Nature (ioddess. India, Uttar Pradesh, Mathura, 1st century, 
mottled red sandstone. M x it x ii'/j in. (160 x 58.4 x jt.X 
cm), from the Nash and Alice Hceramancck Collection, 

Museum Associates Purchase, M-86.ii 

This large-scale sculpture is mounted on .1 base isola¬ 
tor, a device designed to protect works of art from 
ground motion during seismic events. The second pic¬ 
ture shows the sculpture in motion after a push. In an 
earthquake, the sculpture would remain stable as the 
earth moved underneath it. 
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Cons ervati on 
Research 


The Conservation Center has treated numerous objects from our collection , 
enabling them to be exhibited in a safe and aesthetically pleasing condition. The 
expertise of the conservators and conservation research scientists has proved 
invaluable in evaluating the history and authenticity of many works in the collec¬ 
tion and under consideration for acquisition. 

— Stephen Markel, Curator of South and Southeast Asian Art 



Photomicrograph of a metal cross section 
Mcrallographic cross sections can be studied with the 
polarizing light microscope. Examination of a sample 
from an object such as the silver plate below can 
reveal the materials it contains, its method of manu¬ 
facture, and sometimes its age. 



Vlate with Royal Hunting Scene. Iran. Sasanian Period (and hall 
ol sth century b.c:.), silver with mercury gilding. i*VW x 7"/» «n. 
(4.) x 19.5 cm.i, given anonymously. 1999.1 to. 1 


Since its inception, the Conservation Center has 
included a research division staffed with scientists trained in chem¬ 
istry, mineralogy, and physics, among other disciplines. In the cen¬ 
ter's laboratory, science and art come face to face, as researchers 
apply sophisticated analytical technologies to works from the 
museum’s collection. 

A primary role of conservation science is to identify materials 
and techniques. This basic information is critical to collecting, 
studying, exhibiting, and conserving art. Scientific examination may 
be used to confirm a work’s age or authenticity, or supplement art- 
historical theories—and it is essential to developing treatment and 
preservation protocols. 



Vend, Korea. Three Kingdoms Period, late Silla Kingdom, 
l. 400-668, coil-built stoneware, i s’, x 1 s’; idiam.) in. 

(40 x *9.4 cm), purchased with museum hinds, M.iooo.i *.6i 


I ACM A is the only museum in the country with an in- 
house thermoluminescence laboratory, a facility useful 
in daring ceramics and bronzes with clay cores. The 
estimated firing date of this ancient Korean vessel was 


confirmed before the museum acquired it. 
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BtnLlha Calling the Barth to Witness, Central Tibet, circa 1000, 
copper alloy with trace* t*t pigment and gilding' 
iSV. \ I 3 Vi \ lo’/i in. (46..1 x 33.-» X i-.t cm), f*itt of the 1996 
Collector* Committee, At.1996.z6.i 



Photomicrograph 01 metai. cross section 
A sample was taken from the inside of the Buddha 
sculpture on the left so that researchers could study 
the corrosion on and within the material. Copper 
corrosion products form over time, from the outside 
in, as moisture and gases react with the metal. This 
photograph of the cross section under the micro¬ 
scope shows that a copper salt has developed within 
the metal matrix—further evidence of the sculpture's 
advanced age. 


C onservation scientists investigated this sculpture for 
authenticity before the museum acquired it. By 
studying its surface under a microscope, they found 
deposits and wear patterns in keeping with its esti¬ 
mated date of manufacture. 



Bracelet, Syria, 1 ith century, j»uld set with precious and semi¬ 
precious stones, diam. a" in. < t 1.8 cmi. Rilt of the Art 
Museum Council, .u 1997.58.1 

When this bracelet entered lacmas collection, the 
curator asked conservation scientists to determine its 
components without sampling the fragile materials. 
Energy-dispersive X-ray Hourescence spcctometry was 
used to identify the metal as 18-carat gold, with high 
silver and copper contents. 


When a piece of art comes into the lab, scientists often take a 
small sample for analysis. Examining a fragment of metal or a 
flake of paint under a stereobinocular or polarizing light micro¬ 
scope can provide information about its chemical and physical 
makeup. Scanning electronic microscopy and technologies involv¬ 
ing X-rays—X-radiography. X-ray fluorescence, and X-ray diffrac¬ 
tion—can identify inorganic materials, such as mineral pigments, 
salts, alloy constituents, and corrosion products. To distinguish 
organic compounds, such as resins, waxes, oils, and proteins, sci¬ 
entists may use infrared or gas chromatography-mass spectrometry 



Detail 01 clasp 

Nondestructive techniques—polarizing light 
microscopy and refractive index readings—were used 
to identify the colored stones in the clasp as ruby, 
rock crystal, and emerald. 
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BARTiifif MY I'rkuk, France, c. 1540-iM i. Rust of Henry IV, 
c. 1600-1605. Bronze, 9'/; x 6*Vu x 1V1. in. (14.1 x 17.3 x 5.9 
cm), purcha>cd with funds provided by ( hand is Securities 
C ompany and Mrs. K Daniel Frost, \t.81.22.1 



Ewer with Dragon Handle, China, Ming Dynasty, 1522-66, 
carsed black and red lacquer on wood core, 11 \ x 8" .. in. 

(£9 x 22 cm), gift of Dale and Nicole Lain, At 1998.222.1 

An X-radiograph shows that this Ming ewer is made 
of two wooden sections (look for the faint horizontal 
line where they join, across the body). More interest¬ 
ing is what the radiograph does not show: \o inter¬ 
nal wooden structure is visible in the spout or at the 
rim. This discovery prompted a i.acma curator to 
undertake a new translation of traditional Chinese 
lacquer-making texts. The spout and rim areas were 
possibly made of stiffened leather rather than wood. 
Because X-rays pass through leather, it not visible in 
the radiograph. 


Chemical analysis can help determine the relation¬ 
ship between small bronze portrait busts of Henry iv 
and Marie de Mcdicis and medals showing the same 
monarchs. The busts were at one time attributed to 
Guillaume Dupre, one of the kings preferred medal¬ 
lists, but many experts now believe that they were 
made by Dupre s father-in-law, the sculptor 
Barthelemy Prieur, with whom he probably shared a 
studio. A metallurgical analysis revealed that the 
alloy of the most important medallion in i.acma s 
collection is virtually identical to that of the busts, 
suggesting that they were made at the same time, in 
the same place, and possibly for the same purpose. 

Guillaumh Dui’rC, France, c. 1579-1640, Medal of Henry l\ 
as Mars and Mane de Medms as Pallas with the Dauphin, 
1603-5, bronze, dum.: 7% in. I j 8.5 cm), purchased with funds 
provided b> Mrs. Maria F. k Fliermans in memory of 
C onstantinia Fliermans Jr., 79.4.146 



Some analytical tools can also lx* used for nondestructive 
analysis, which does not require taking a sample. The decision 
whether or not to take a sample depends on the nature and condi¬ 
tion of the object and the goal of the analysis. Scientists work 
closely with conservators and curators to select the safest tech¬ 
nique for each work of art. 



Sara FIayis. United States probably New Fngland. active 
carls 19th century. Stenciled Redeorrr. 1825, cotton, pigments, 
92 x y m. • 253.’’ x 256.9 cm), gift of Mrs. F.dward C. 
Allred, M.87.144 

Conservation scientists analyzed this quilt without 
taking .1 sample. Using energy-dispersive X-ray fluo¬ 
rescence spectrometry, they were able to idenrify the 
mineral pigment chrome yellow. This discovery is 
consistent with current research about pigments on 
nineteenth-century American quilts. 
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Aksbuhbyj in His Abhirati Hwen, Western Tibet* Gugc, c 
i sth tcntur>. opaque w.itcrcolor on cotton. 5 *t'’: \ 49' • in. 
(151.1 x IA5.1 cm), from the Nasli and Alice Hcctamaneck 
Collection* purchased with funds provided by the Jane and 
Justin IXirt Foundation, M.X1.90.3 

A hazy material on the surface of this painting was 
obscuring the image. After studying a sample using 
infrared spectroscopy, .1 conservation scientist identi¬ 
fied it as a synthetic wax. Since this material was not 
available in the fifteenth century, its identification jus¬ 
tified its removal. 


Right: 

Giorgio Vasari, Italy, 1511-15-4, Hoty hantily mib Saint 
Francis in a Landscape, 1 542, oil on canvas, riY j x 49V, j n . 

< 1X4.1 x 125.1 cm), gift of The Ahmanson Foundation* M.87.87 

Before restoring this painting, conservators took a 
cross section for study, hoping to distinguish its 
original fragile paint layers from added materials 
and dirt. 



Photomicrograph of a paint cross section 
Under the polarizing light microscope, this sample of 
paint from the Madonnas blue drape shows the dif¬ 
ferent layers: an off-white ground layer, a gray mid¬ 
dle layer, and a surface layer of mixed ultramarine, 
white, and other pigments. 
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Conservation Training Opportunities 
at LACMA 



Conservation Center Photographer Adam Avila 
photographs a seventeenth-century Pieta. Photograph 
by Yosi R.-Pozeilov. 


Conservation Documentation 
Photography 

lacma’s Conservation Center was unique 
from the start in having a staff of profes¬ 
sional photographers to document the 
work performed by the conservators. The 
river of art that flows through the center 
every year is made up of about 5,000 
objects, and those requiring conservation 
treatment are photographed before, during, 
and after. The photographers also use 
infrared, ultraviolet, raking, and transmit¬ 
ted light to reveal hidden clues about a 
work of art's composition. Their work pro¬ 
vides invaluable information to conserva¬ 
tors and curators, as well as a permanent 
record of the treatment history of the muse¬ 
um’s collection. 


Unless otherwise noted, all photographs in this 
brochure were taken by Adam Avila. 


Conservation training has a long history at lacma’s Conservation 
Center. More than 150 students at all levels have worked with 
lacma staff in the paintings, textiles, paper, objects, and research 
sections. Some of the educational programs designed to benefit 
both students and the museum are listed below. A list of schools 
with conservation degree programs can he found on page 11 . 

Postgraduate Mellon Fellowships 

In 1981 the Conservation Center received an endowment from the 
Andrew W. Mellon Foundation for postgraduate training in conser¬ 
vation. Thirty Mellon Fellows have worked with lacma staff in 
the last two decades. The fellowship, for students with degrees 
from recognized conservation training programs or equivalent 
experience, is designed to provide students with well-rounded 
training in an active museum environment under the direction 
of a skilled conservator. 

Camilla Chandler Frost Summer Internships 

In 1999, a gift from the James Irvine Foundation in honor of its 
retiring board member Camilla “Mia" Frost created this summer 
program, which provides eight to ten weeks of practical training in 
state-of-the-art techniques to graduate-level students from recog¬ 
nized conservation schools, lacma’s curators and conservators 
design specific projects to address the students' educational needs. 
Assisting the department with the survey and treatment of the col¬ 
lection, interns gain valuable experience in the mounting of exhibi¬ 
tions, storage design, environmental control and lighting, packing 
and shipping, and hands-on art conservation treatment. 

Preprogram Internships 

These volunteer training opportunities arc for students who have 
completed a serious body of work designed to meet the prerequi¬ 
sites for a graduate-level conservation program. The position 
requires the same commitment as paid internships and provides a 
great deal of the training and experience necessary for application 
to programs. The Conservation Center has sponsored many suc¬ 
cessful applicants to graduate schools. Because this internship 
requires a high degree of basic training and supervision, the posi¬ 
tion is highly selective and limited to one or two students a year. 


For more information and applications please contact: 

Victoria Blyth Hill, Director, C onservation C enter, I os Angeles County 
Museum of Art. 590s Wilshirc Boulevard, l.os Angeles, California 90036. 





Conservation Degree Programs 


Conservation Center 

or the Institute or Fine Arts 

New York University 

Margaret Holhen Kills, C hair 

14 Hast 78th Street 

New York, ny too 11 

(iii) 772-5800. Fax: Uii) —'2-5851 

conserva t ion _ progra m@nv u .edu 

h tt p://w w w. n v u .ed u/gsa s/dept/finea rt/ 

Queers University 

L ynda Jessup, Graduate Coordinator 

Art C Conservation 

Art Centre Extension 

Kingston. Ontario. K71 3N6, Canada 

(613) 545-1156, Fax: (613) 533-6889 

Os hea impost.queens.ca 

http://wuw.queensu.ca/artconv/artcon.html 

Stati University College at Buffalo 
Art Conservation Department, rh 230 
F. Christopher Tahk, Director 
1300 FUmwood Avenue 
Buffalo, ny 14112-1095 
(-16) 8-8-5025. Fax: (716) 878-5039 
ta h k fc@ bu f fa lostate.edu 
h 1 tp://w w w. bu f falostate.ed u/- a rtcon/ 

University or Delaware 
Winterthur 

Art Conservation Department 

Debbie Hess Norris, Director m.s. Program 

305 Old College 

Newark, of. i 9-? 16-2 51 5 

(301) 8 3 1 -24-79. Fax: (302) 831-4330 

dcbra.norris@mvs.udcl.edu 

http://seurat.ait.udel.edu/ArtConHP.html 


I or more information about conservators, conserva¬ 
tion, and conservation training programs, contact: 

American Institute for Conservation of 
Historic and Artistic Works (aic) 

1717 k Street, nw 
Suite 200 

Washington, D.c. 20006 

(202) 452-9545^ Fax: (202) 452-9328 

lnfoAIC@aol.com 

http://aic.stanford.edu/ 

Western Association for 

Art Conservation (waac) 

c/o C hris Stavroudis, Treasurer 

1272 Flores Street 

Los Angeles, ca 90069 

(323) 654-8748, Fax: (323) 656-3220 

cstavrou@ix.nctcom.com 

http://palimpsest.stanford.edu/waac/ 

above, left ro right: 

Assistant Paper Conservator Margot Healey (far 
right) and Paper Conservation Technician Chad 
Norton (seated) watch contract conservator Mark 
Watters test flaking gouache paint under the micro¬ 
scope. Also observing are Regina Ng. a preprogram 
volunteer, and Chemical Hygiene Officer Dr. Terry 
Schaeffer. 

Mellon Fellow Bronwvn Cosgrove and Assistant 
Textiles Conservator Susan Schmalz mount a Central 
Asian textile for an exhibition. 

Odillc Madden, 3 fourth-year graduate student from 
New York University, and Mellon Fellow Mina 
Gregory (on ladders) work with Assistant Objects 
Conservator Sabrina Carli to clean Auguste Rodin's 
Monument to Balzac, 1897/cast 196-. in the Cantor 
Sculpture Garden. 
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ABOVE, LEFT TO RICIIT: 

Karen Barbosa, Lapadia/Getty Intern from Brazil, 
works on a William Louis Sonntag painting from the 
1860s, Autumn Morning on the Potomac. In the 
background. Senior Paintings Conservator Joe 
Lronek treats Imile Bernard's The Three Races , 

1898. 

Undergraduate students in archaeology at the 
University of Southern California learn sample-pol¬ 
ishing techniques from their professor. Dr. Lynn 
Schwartz, in LAC MAS Conservation Center. 

Principal Investigator tor Laser Research Meg 
Abraham critiques a student’s cross section. 
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ABOVE, LEFT TO RIGHT: 

Lucian “Hugh" Shockey Jr., Camilla Chandler Frost 
Summer Intern from the graduate conservation pro¬ 
gram at the University of Delaware, Winterthur, pol¬ 
ishes a panel from lacma’s suite of Schindler furniture. 

Meghan Goldman, Frost Summer Intern from the 
graduate conservation program at New York 
University, treats a work of art on paper. 

Meghan and I lugh, i ai mas first funded summer 
interns, host Camilla “Mia** Frost on a tour of the 
Conservation Center (July 2000). Photographs by 
Yosi R.-Pozeilov. 
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Front tost*. Puri a Cloamii, Portrait of a Man. c. 14*0, Mr. and Mrv, Allan G Batch Collection, *1.44.1.5 
Bac K corn: Reverse of Portrait of a Man. showing wooden support cradle 


»«ONt I.OVI R (LIFT TO RIGHT, TOR TO ROTTOMh l>» TAILS Of TV*.* ANI» HANHS IROV4 TIM FOLLOWING WORKS OF ART; 

Attributed to F*UCI Ydalgo Buinhguo. Butt oft female Samt. c. 1750-^0, gift of Uunc and Peter Fusco in memory of Ruth Blumka. At 1995.174.1. Aucustin-Jlan Moriah, called Morrau-Vauthwr. CaifnJ, 1*75, pit at Camilla 
(handler Frost. *1.91.1*9.1. Frans Hals, Portrait of a Man ( Pieter T/arcktK c. gift of The Ahnumon Foundation, M-74J». Rimrranut van Rijn. Portrait of Martin Imam, iAji, gift ofJ. Paul (ietty. 55.50.5. Frid R 

Archer, Self-Portrait, .94*. The Audrey and Sydney Irmas Collection, *1991.197.5. Phrri Paul Pruohon, Study of a Alan. c. 1810-10. Graph* Arts Council Fund and Museum Acquisition Fund, v1.89.18. VafOyogm, (Tanka) 

I ihet, 19th-10th century, purchased with funds provided by the Costume Council. Mr. and Mrs. (.raw H. Theis. Mrs. Ronald Auhert. Jon. Jensen Smith, and an anonymous donor. M.ll. 199. Anorfa dil Sarto Atroaref c . e. o 
Costume Council Fund, M.87.111.1 ’ 
























































































